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the history of bootlegging in America. And, though this dis-
appeared with the Free Trade era, D.O.R.A. and the like have
also caused much lawlessness, as yet only of a petty character,,
and greatly hampered the police by taking them from their
normal duties of suppressing ordinary crimes.

Again, it must be remembered, from the police point of view,
all this regulation was bound up with the Poor Law. This,
until the nineteenth century, was very largely intended to sup-
press crime and vagrancy.1 It was not until the nineteenth
century took Poor Law away from the Justices and made it a
matter of administration that it ceased to be largely influenced
by fear of the sturdy beggar who might become a marauder.
Hence much of its savagery was due to the desire not only to
provide for the destitute but to keep them from violence and
make some one responsible for them. Poor Law mainly lies out-
side our subject, but we must remember that from Tudor times
until the nineteenth century the able-bodied who did not work
were treated as criminals. Edward VI punished them with
branding, whipping, and selling into bondage.2

But the chief legislation was that of Elizabeth.3 On it the
Poor Law rested until modern times in spite of failure during
the Commonwealth. Into its development we cannot go; all
we can notice is that the law of Settlement' which made each
parish responsible for its paupers and ordered them to be
returned to it, is a return to the medieval police principle that

1 For the earlier laws against vagrants see Blackstone, 4 Com., ch. 13, sec. 3, and
Stephen, H.C.L. iii, ch. 32. The modern law has been made much milder, but
throughout our period, until the late nineteenth century, it was as severe in this
as in any other branch. Vagrancy since the Renaissance has always beeri treated
as a crime. See 61 & 62 Viet. c. 39; 2 & 3 Geo. V, c. 20. See also Kenny, ch.
xxiii, for the remnants of this reduced branch of the law. 25 & 26 Geo. V, c. 20,
was needed in 1934 to enable the destitute to sleep out, as those with means might
do.for their amusement without committing a crime.

* i Edw. VI, c. 3. See also 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c. 2. Contributions of Poor Relief
were still enforced by 'spiritual* sanction. See also 2 & 3 Phil, and Mary, c. 5.

3 5 Eliz. c. 3* The great change in this Statute is that the bishop is to present to
quarter sessions those who failed to contribute, i.e. the penalties are now secular.
See also 14 Eliz. c. 5 and 18 Eliz. c. 3. Also 39 & 40 Eliz. c. 3 and 43 Eliz. c. 2. It
is these last that set up the regular overseers of the poor, and put Poor Law on the
basis on which it remained until the nineteenth century. See Holdsworth, vol. iv,
p. 392, and vol. vi, p. 349.